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T. S. ELIOT: THE STILL POINT AND THE 
TURNING WHEEL 


Mivprep A. MartTIN 
Associate Professor of English 
Bucknell University 


A° ONE reads through the great mass of critical comment 
which the prose and poetry of T. S. Eliot have, for the past 
thirty-five years, evoked, Eliot and his critics seem to form a great 
wheel moving through our time, the center both moving and un- 
moved, bearing with it the mass of criticism, its spokes. The rela- 
tively small amount of Eliot’s published work, not more than might 
be put into three or four volumes, has gathered around it, in tie 
English language alone, about seventeen hundred books, articles, 
and reviews. Much of this comment was written hastily, and some 
of it thoughtlessly; but if, as Eliot has said, at the moment of 
writing the whole weight of a lifetime pushes at the pen point, then 
this criticism is an index to the thought of our age. It is an un- 
happy but energetic age, deeply troubled but at times unexpectedly 
serene, concerned about great problems, of literature and religion 
and the state, which Eliot by his speech and by his silence has made 
us consider. 

With the purely literary criticism of diction, rhythm, figurative 
language, and texture—the whole question of style—which is, from 
one point of view, the most important kind of criticism, since Eliot 
is first of all a man of letters, we shall here have nothing to do 
except incidentally. The best of that kind of criticism is fairly 
technical, and it is hoped that the topic which has been chosen will 
have more relevance to this audience.* My discussion concerns three 
questions, all of which have been debated with passionate intensity. 
The first one is twofold—whether Prufrock and The Waste Land 
are poems at all, and, if so, of what kind, and whether the kind 
of criticism contained in Eliot’s first book, The Sacred Wood, 
was valid and valuable. The second question is whether Eliot’s plan 
for leading us out of the Waste Land, the religious solution of the 
problem, was one that we could accept. The third question, closely 

*Presidential address delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, Buck- 


nell University, November 10, 1952. 
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connected with the second, is what to make of his repudiation of 
western democracy as we know it and of his proposals for a Chris- 
tian society. The first question, or at least the part of it concerning 
the poetry, has been answered. Years before receiving the Nobel 
Prize for Literature, in 1948, he had been recognized both in Eng- 
land and in the United States as the greatest of living poets. The 
other questions are still sufficient to kindle a blazing argument in 
living-room or in the columns of newspapers or magazines, but they 
are questions that can be answered only by each person for himself. 

Eliot has always both shocked and attracted his readers. The 
first shock to the tastes of our time was given by the appearance, 
in 1917, of the small volume entitled Prufrock and other Poems in 
which the title poem begins with the image of the evening laid out 
against the sky “like a patient etherized upon a table,” and includes 
Prufrock’s lament, which has become a part of our habitual thought, 
“I have measured out my life with coffee spoons.” Our faintly 
startled amusement at the outcry which those early poems produced 
is the measure of how far we have gone in accepting Eliot’s poetry. 
To most reviewers in 1917 they had been written for the deliberate 
purpose of outraging and scandalizing, they were the work of a 
“drunken Helot,” they were “disgusting” and “decadent.” The 
poems were defended as energetically as they had been attacked, by 
such poets as Conrad Aiken and Ezra Pound, who, in accents that 
left no doubt of their convictions, pointed out that these new poems 
embodied a revolt against empty prettiness in verse, against tired 
romanticism, and against flabbiness. But the shock spread and was 
intensified with the appearance, in 1922, of The Waste Land, a 
poem central to Eliot’s writing and to the criticism of his work. 
The prevailing early attitude to this strange poem with quotations 
from many languages, with no discernible logical structure, and 
with—of all things—notes, was one of bewilderment, coupled with 
an uneasy sense that Eliot had to be attended to, even if one did 
not understand him nor approve of him. Frederick van der Water, 
writing in the New York Herald-Tribune, at the end of a troubled 
article said, “We are almost tempted to fall on our knees and call 
him great.” After the poem had received the Dial prize, the rumor 
was started that it was a hoax. Burton Rascoe and other critics 
hotly denied this, and countered by asserting, with more passion 
than light, that it was the greatest poem of the age. Others called 
it, not a hoax, but a “fly-speck,” “the musing of a woman in the 
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dentist chair,” and “humbug.” Eliot’s more articulate defenders were 
“left with a sense of high and desolate music,” or of having seen 
“the true gold of poetry hidden here and there,” or of something 
“deeply emotional beneath all its attitudinizing.” In all the reviews 
of The Waste Land one finds the intense emotions usually asso- 
ciated with an American political campaign rather than with a poem. 

By following the criticism of The Waste Land and of two later 
poems, Ash Wednesday and the Four Quartets, we can see a poetic 
revolution in the making, and its success. Although we may accept 
it as true that every really original artist must create his own 
audience, since insofar as he is original he will be doing something 
new and will therefore find only a few readers who can at first 
comprehend him, we still lack a criterion that will help us to dis- 
tinguish the newcomer of genius from the many who cultivate 
eccentricity merely for its own sake. The better-trained academic 
critics, that is, those who have learned most thoroughly the lessons 
of the established poetic theory without having a taste for poetry 
when it appears in strange guises, have great difficulty. Among 
the many critics in this predicament are John Crowe Ransom and 
Paul Elmer More. Ransom, in a long and carefully written article, 
judged the unity of The Waste Land by standards derived from 
the study of Wordsworth, and, naturally, found it lacking. More, 
in an article entitled “The Cleft Eliot,” assumes that Eliot’s style 
is an instrument merely of rebellion, perhaps suited to a poem which 
regards “life without form and void,” but rebellion which should 
have been dropped when Eliot entered the Anglican church. More 
is typical of a large number of critics who cannot, or will not, 
admit that each age, if it is vitally alive, must forge for itself new 
forms of expression. 

Another group, who have little in common with the academic 
critics, objected to The Waste Land, and, generally, to Eliot’s 
poetry, because they say that it is unintelligible to the common 
man. Such criticism ranges all the way from an unthinking ex- 
pression of irritation at not being able to read poetry as easily as 
one can read the newspaper or Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees” through 
recognition of the fact that the poet has a right to demand some- 
thing of his audience, to E. M. Forster’s sensitive analysis of the 
essential difficulty of The Waste Land. The poet has had a vision 
of horror, Forster says, but, underestimating the decency of his 
audience, has “declined to say so plainly.” As explanations of the 
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poem began to appear, such as the excellent early ones of Edmund 
Wilson and Cleanth Brooks, such objections largely vanished. It 
is interesting to see how easily the present generation of college stu- 
dents read Prufrock and The Waste Land. The critics have helped 
to bring Eliot’s audience into being. 

One of the least significant, but most discussed, features of The 
Waste Land was the notes, which occupied more space than did 
the poem itself. We know now that they were included because the 
publisher needed material to make up even a thin volume (the 
poem is only about four hundred lines long), and Eliot, having 
nothing else ready, provided the notes. They provoked a great 
amount of mirth, indignation, parody, reasoned criticism, and de- 
fense, impassioned or thoughtful. Aside from the annoyance caused 
by their novelty, the attack concentrated first on their pedantry, 
and, secondly, on their presence as an admission that the poem 
was not a self-contained whole. In them Eliot indicated a number 
of his sources, giving the originals for many of the quotations 
which he had changed slightly. His own revelation of sources, and 
the source-hunting by dozens of critics, immediately led to the 
question of the originality of the poem. A generation of critics has 
elucidated this question, most of them using as their starting point 
Eliot’s own statements in “Tradition and the Individual Talent” 
that a modern poet will gain in depth of meaning by using, with 
slight but significant alterations, the words of his predecessors to 
fit the needs of his own time. They made the point also that there 
is a difference between imitating and absorbing the spirit of the 
metaphysical, symbolistic, or any other school of poets. We find 
these points being made over and over again, frequently in almost 
the same words. Both the readers and the writers of the 1920's 
and 1930’s could scarcely help thinking about some fundamental 
questions of aesthetics lying at the base of the attempt to answer 
the question : Is Eliot a poet? With the production of The Cocktail 
Party in this country in 1949 and in England in 1950, a new 
audience was reached which had remained oblivious to the critical 
debate raging for three decades. They still thought of poetry as 
being only what Byron, Shelley, and Keats wrote, and for:them 
the critical arguments supporting the poetry of Eliot were repeated 
in the newspapers, though with some loss of subtlety and clarity. 

In 1920, two years before the publication of The Waste Land, a 
sedate-looking small book appeared, containing a dozen essays on 
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poets and on the art of criticism, which set off a revolution in 
criticism comparable to the revolution in poetry which was begun 
by Prufrock. Eliot did not like the nineteenth-century English 
romantic poets ; he preferred Dante to Shakespeare, he praised the 
late Elizabethan dramatists and seventeenth-century metaphysical 
poets, and he succeeded in getting his new hierarchy of literary 
values adopted. But not without a struggle. Some of the critics 
of the 1920’s suspected him of merely wanting to shock them by 
his dry dismissal of their old favorites; others pitied him for say- 
ing that he did not understand Shelley, and solemnly undertook to 
explain; the question of whether or not Hamlet was an artistic 
failure, which Eliot said it was, gave rise to a whole new body 
of criticism. The complaint has become conventional that Eliot is 
snobbish in his approach to literature, and that he does not con- 
descend to explain his cryptic remarks. But some critics found his 
method, which is the isolation of individual lines for careful study, 
and the comparison of the lines of one poet with those of another in 
order to bring out differences and likenesses, especially in the “tone” 
of the writer, immensely stimulating. Under the influence of Irving 
Babbitt’s neo-humanism, literature was being re-assessed in terms 
of moral values, and it was both disturbing and heartening to find 
Eliot saying that a critic should be interested in literature primarily 
as a work of art. 

The method which Eliot used with such success, that is, the close 
examination of individual lines and passages, was adopted by such 
critics as Brooks, Tate, Empson, Ransom, and Blackmur in this 
country, and by F. R. Leavis and the Scrutiny group in England, 
who form what is referred to rather loosely as the school of the 
“New Criticism.” Around the “New Criticism” another battle has 
raged, and is still raging. By focusing attention on the poetic line, 
and by elevating the qualities of complexity, tension, surprise, irony, 
and paradox, the new critics have both deepened and narrowed 
the study of poetry. They have incurred the wrath of the adherents 
of literary history, and of those who insist that the best approach 
to poetry is biographical. Other literary scholars point out that the 
new critics make sad errors of interpretation by ignoring questions 
of bibliography. Because the new critics, following Eliot’s lead, 
deprecate the Romantic and Victorian poets, many a college Eng- 
lish department finds itself divided not only on the method of 
teaching poetry, but also upon the question of what poetry should 
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be taught. One distinguished professor of English literature told 
me that feeling ran so high in his university between the “New 
Critics” and the traditionalists that he went to bed with nervous 
indigestion after engaging in literary discussion with his opponents. 

But we have got away from the critics of Eliot to those who 
have been influenced by him. Let us return. His own criticism has 
been the subject of all the kinds of attack just mentioned, and has 
been defended in the same terms in which the new critics are de- 
fended. Eliot’s poetry has lent itself admirably to elucidation by 
the new method, especially as it is practiced by Cleanth Brooks, 
Leavis, Harding, Blackmur, and Drew. 


An extensive body of critical literature has grown up around 
some of Eliot’s critical terms: “objective correlative,” “imper- 
sonality of the poet,” “levels of meaning,” “the unified sensibility,” 
and “interdependence of style and sensibility.” There have been 
many earnest speculations as to exactly what these terms mean. 
Yvor Winters has discovered inconsistencies in Eliot’s discussions 
of them. Critics like Ransom have restated in their own words the 
ideas contained in these terms, and they have been repeated again 
and again in reviews of Eliot’s prose and poetry. They have ended 
by becoming the foundation of modern poetic criticism. 

Perhaps the underlying question, and that which has received 
the most consistent and best attention, concerns the relation between 
literary appreciation and belief. For example, can a Protestant 
reader fully appreciate Dante, and can a Catholic reader fully ap- 
preciate Milton? The question is implicit when one reads Eliot’s 
poetry, especially since his conversion to Anglicanism in 1927 and 
his subsequent writing of religious poems. Eliot also raises the 
question explicitly in his criticism: “I deny that the reader must 
share the beliefs of the poet in order to enjoy the poetry fully,” but 
he is aware that there are difficulties inherent in such a view, 
hinging particularly upon the meaning of the word “fully.” He also 
says, in the same essay, that he finds I. A. Richards’ statement that 
a certain writer “has effected a complete severance between his 
poetry and all beliefs,” incomprehensible, and that he cannot accept 
Richards’ theory of “pseudo-statements.” Eliot’s reference may 
have been prompted by an article written by Richards saying that 
Eliot’s poetry is the “music of ideas,” and must be read emotionally 
and not intellectually. The problem of Eliot’s critics with relation 
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to belief in reading his poetry is an important one, to which we 
now turn. 

When, in 1922, Eliot succeeded in The Waste Land in expressing 
for many people the horror of the loss of all belief, as Auden put it 
in a poem addressed to Eliot, 


it was you, 
Who, not speechless with shock but finding the right 
Language for thirst and fear, did most to 
Prevent a panic 


he became for them the poet who, by giving supreme expression to 
their feeling of fear and spiritual thirst, made the situation somehow 
tolerable. For many, perhaps most, thoughtful readers, who are con- 
scious of living in the Waste Land of contemporary civilization, 
Eliot is most valued for having, as Norman Nicholson said, brought 
the “modern world into focus for the first time.” 

Some of Eliot’s readers rejoiced in their disillusionment, and 
took it for granted that Eliot also enjoyed the luxury of a pessimistic 
sojourn in the Waste Land. As Edmund Wilson said, for some 
years after 1922 the younger poets “In London, as in New York, 
and in the universities both here and in England . . . took to in- 
habiting exclusively barren beaches, cactus-grown deserts, and 
dusty attics over-run with rats. . . .” Burton Rascoe, with his 
belligerent enjoyment of the pessimism of The Waste Land, but 
without a very clear comprehension of Eliot’s meaning, was one 
of the most vocal of Eliot’s admirers during the early years, and 
the most vocal in his anger when, instead of remaining in the cactus- 
strewn desert, Eliot came out, announcing his adherence to classic- 
ism in literature, to royalism in politics, and to Anglo-Catholicism 
in religion. For Rascoe, as for many others, Eliot became the new 
incarnation of the “lost leader.” Waldo Frank, writing in the New 
Republic in 1932, said that Eliot’s universe is static, and 


The one way of life that has no limit and affords no com- 
fort is the way ahead—into the bitter and dark and bloody 
dawn of a new world, wherein mankind shall integrate 
without loss the stormy elements that make the chaos of 
our day, and its promise. 


Frank’s objection is fundamentally to Eliot’s social and economic 
position ; he attacks Eliot from the standpoint of his own belief in 
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an organic evolution of society. A more detailed analysis of Eliot's 
place in political and economic controversy will follow in the last 
section of this paper; here the point to be noted is that Frank, 
Rascoe, and dozens of others feel that Eliot has deserted them to 
take an “easier” way out; that he has decided to save his own soul 
and to let the rest of the world be lost; that he is afraid of the 
modern world and has retreated to the medieval world; and that 
he no longer believes in the things we believe in. Some writers, like 
H. T. Moore, poke fun at Eliot’s religious beliefs and the work 
which he has done since 1927. Moore says that Eliot’s pageant 
play, The Rock, is ‘as big as an act of faith can make it these days.” 
Another entitles his review, “Mr. Eliot will save you if you wear 
your Sunday clothes every day”; still another refers to him as 
“Auntie Eliot,” and says that he “writes in mittens.” Others, more 
serious, agree with Babette Deutsch that The Family Reunion has 
no relevance for a modern audience because it is about original sin 
and damnation. From a Protestant point of view, Hugh Fausset 
says that Eliot’s orthodoxy is “negative and curiously irrelevant, 
because it is the expression of distrust rather than of faith, and 
because it would at best curb the ego from without instead of really 
transforming it from within.” The Catholic critics, on the whole, 
disapprove of Eliot because he has come so close to their faith 
without actually adopting it. Not even all the Anglicans thoroughly 
approve of him; his Anglicanism is too thoroughgoing and radical 
for most of them. 

In 1928 a three-way controversy between humanists, anti-hu- 
manists, and religious thinkers broke out in which Eliot and his 
old teacher, Irving Babbitt, were the leaders. It raged for three or 
four years, involving dozens of writers, and most of the literary 
magazines in this country. As Babbitt formulated his humanistic 
doctrine, it is briefly this: There is a dualism within the personality, 
between the expansive power of sympathy and self-assertion on 
the one hand, and the restraining power exercised by the higher 
will on the other. Distinctively human is the will to refrain, and to 
reconcile opposite virtues into a new unity, so attaining poise and 
proportion. The end of human life is the happiness of the indi- 
vidual—happiness defined with Aristotle as a kind of working 
which seeks ever to rise from a lower to a higher range of satis- 
factions. Standards for conduct are purely internal, and arise 
from the codperation between the imagination and the analytical 
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reason. In 1926 Eliot recognized that, in spite of growing dif- 
ferences between himself and Babbitt, they were united in their 
classicism, “a higher and clearer conception of Reason, and a 
more severe and serene control of the emotions by Reason.” By 
1928, when Eliot had accepted Anglicanism, with all that it im- 
plies of submission of the individual will to an authority outside 
itself, recognition of the importance of original sin, and acceptance 
of revealed truth, he was more impressed by his differences from 
Babbitt than by his likeness to him. In July, 1928, he wrote an 
article in The Forum entitled “The Humanism of Irving Babbitt,” 
in answer to an earlier one by Babbitt in the same magazine. In it 
he makes the point that it is doubtful whether humanism can exist 
without religion, and religion without a church. This article caused 
no immediate response, except to produce an indignant letter from 
Babbitt on Eliot’s “desertion.” The Forum now had the makings 
of a fine intellectual controversy. The leading poet and critic of the 
day, who had been regarded, up to this point, as an anti-religious 
modernist, had repudiated humanism as expressed by his old 
teacher, and had been publicly rebuked by him. As a matter of fact, 
Eliot’s article on Babbitt was not a surprise to the few who had 
been following Eliot’s contributions to The Criterion from 1922 
to 1928; but The Criterion was of such limited circulation that his 
announcement in a magazine of general circulation had the effect of 
a bombshell. Quickly the pro-humanists and the anti-humanists 
joined in a battle which became widespread. Occasional articles 
illuminated the differences between Eliot and Babbitt ; most of the 
comments are important for us as showing that their authors are 
unable to comprehend that Eliot could actually have accepted, 
intellectually as well as emotionally, a dogmatic religion. 

With “Second Thoughts on Humanism,” in the summer of 1929, 
Eliot turns his attention from Babbitt to Norman Foerster, the 
new leader of the humanists. Eliot’s last article on this subject 
is “Religion without Humanism” (1930), which he hopes will be 
more acceptable to humanists than were his earlier ones, since it 
points out the dangers of religion without humanism. 

Turning now to his critics, we see that they fall into three main 
groups: those who, like Seward Collins, think humanism is chiefly 
skeptical, and have some trouble in bringing Eliot into the humanist 
camp; those who, like Gorham Munson, think it is closely allied 
to religion and so approve of Eliot ; and anti-humanists like Hartley 
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Grattan, O. W. Firkins, and Kenneth Burke, who agree that it is 
closely allied to religion, but who, for that very reason, reject both 
humanism and Eliot. 

The result ef Eliot’s three short articles on humanism was to 
divorce humanism and religion, which Babbitt had grouped to- 
gether, and to create an awareness that there are real differences be- 
tween humanists and men of religion even though they both pursue 
the same ends, to wit: the control of emotion by a higher law, im- 
provement of the individual character as anterior to the improve- 
ment of society, or, as Eliot put it, to improve the Old Adam for 
society rather than to improve society for the Old Adam, and 
finally preference of justice to humanitarianism. The humanistic 
episode was merely a part of the major controversy over Eliot's 
religion. We return now to the larger issues. 

The general impression conveyed by the criticism of Eliot’s point 
of view in religion, since 1927, is that the critics are overwhelmingly 
naturalistic, but are made uncomfortable in their naturalism by 
Eliot’s point of view. There are several reasons for their uneasiness. 
Most of them were convinced, before 1927, of Eliot’s greatness as a 
poet ; he was also their poet ; he expressed for them their innermost 
apprehensions and their condemnation of the ugliness and futility 
of the modern world. They were also convinced of his intelligence. 
They had assumed that so intelligent and modern a poet could not 
accept a religious faith, certainly not so dogmatic a faith as the 
Anglicanism which Eliot now professed. They tried to believe, in 
1927, that he was finished as a poet, having turned his back on all 
that they believed in. But Ash Wednesday, with its subtle cadences 
expressing both the old doubt and the new hope, and then the 
Four Quartets revealing further ranges of artistry and insight, with 
a new music, made it impossible for even the most convinced nat- 
uralist to dismiss him. He had to be reckoned with. But how? 


The most common method of dealing with him was to pay 
tribute to his poetry, and to ignore the Christian and doctrinal 
substance. Sometimes this approach resulted in excellent technical 
criticism, but more often it distorted the poetry, since the purely 
poetical effects cannot be understood without some comprehension 
of their meaning. By disregarding the Christian groundwork of 
this poem, Edmund Wilson misread it, seeing in it only a revela- 
tion of human weakness and an escapist’s despair. Allen Tate 
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understood the poem better than did Wilson, and made the point 
that, for our appreciation of the poetry, the question of our own 
acceptance or rejection of the doctrine is irrelevant. 


R. P. Blackmur, sharing the point of view expressed by Tate, 
has written the most intelligent and subtle of the early studies 
which deal with the problem of appreciating Eliot’s religious poetry 
without sharing his beliefs. In 1935, when Blackmur wrote the 
article entitled “T. S. Eliot: from Ash Wednesday to Murder in 
the Cathedral,’”’ he could say, without too much posing, that “we 
find Christianity fascinating because it is strange,” and he could 
speak of the “mere sight of any orthodoxy, of any whole view .. . 
as dramatic and profoundly tragic” in a civilization whose main 
tendency is toward heterodoxy. His explanation of the Christian 
doctrine which lies behind Ash W ednesday—humility, original sin, 
and abnegation—is permeated with a sense of daring and adventure. 
The adventure is the imaginative sharing of beliefs which we do not 
actually share, ‘“‘which may be a spiritual exercise of great scope.” 
One sees that ‘‘all human actions, struggle, and conflict . . . gain 
a special significance” when they are considered in the light of the 
church. This essay provides some facts of religious doctrine, but, 
more important, it provides a technique of “imaginative recovery” 
which will enable the reader to appreciate Eliot’s poetry to the full 
without becoming a member of the Anglican church. Later studies 
such as those of Louis Martz, Philip Wheelwright, and Leonard 
Unger use Blackmur’s technique with less self-consciousness. 

Eliot’s later poetry has aroused a new interest in medieval 
Christianity, especially in St. John of the Cross, Juliana of Nor- 
wich, and the anonymous mystical work, The Cloud of Unknowing. 
The same bright young men who formerly inhabited the rat-infested 
garrets of the early twenties have now become expert in Christian 
symbolism ; they repeat Blackmur’s lesson fluently. For example, 
in explaining Eliot’s early poem, The Hippopotamus, Meyer points 
out that the mango, the pomegranate, and the peach have the same 
values as symbols of spiritual truth. But if some of this interest 
is a fad there is also an expression of a more serious and deeply 
felt interest in Christianity. Such a book as H. H. Waggoner’s The 
Heel of Elohim; Science and Values in Modern American Poetry 
(1950), one of the best of recent studies, states without apology 
in its preface, “I have written this book . . . from the point of view 
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of a Christian humanist.” I quote his summary of what has been 
happening of late in regard to religion: 


Though religion may be only feebly operative in our 
society, it is at least no longer clear that it is safely dead. 
.. . Critics analyze poetry in terms of myth and do not 
mean that poetry deals with the unreal or the super- 
stitious. Poets and novelists follow Mr. Eliot into the 
church. Critics discover that fictional naturalism has run 
its course and that at best it was severely limited in the 
quantity and quality of reality it could reveal. . . . Sci- 
entists argue that science itself must become “humanistic” 
and philosophical. Jung’s psychology, capable of a religious 
interpretation, is absorbed into literary criticism. Books 
like Lecomte du Nouy’s Human Destiny start heated de- 
bates in academic circles. Arnold Toynbee, who is thought 
by bright young historians with neo-Marxist leanings to 
have spoiled his history by taking his cue from myth and 
some of his assumptions from Christianity, is studied as 
seriously as Spengler was twenty-five years ago, and by 
the same sort of people. 


Since the publication of the Four Quartets in 1943, the number 
of attacks on Eliot’s religious position has declined, and the num- 
ber of reviews and critical articles explaining the meaning of the 
poems, or commenting on their technique, has increased. There are 
several reasons for this shift in emphasis. The novelty of Eliot’s 
religious position has worn off. A generation of critics has arisen 
to whom Eliot’s Anglicanism is an acceptable, or even charming, 
oddity of a great poet. The difficulty of the poems provides a 
stimulus for their interpretation, and since they contain no explicit 
Christian doctrine, though such doctrine forms the substratum of 
the poems, they do not provoke the antagonism which Ash W ednes- 
day did. And, most important, the poems themselves have so deeply 
moved almost all readers that there is no room for the antagonism 
which the earlier poem aroused. The comment in Time magazine is 
typical of a great body of criticism: |The Four Quartets] “are 
capable of charming and teaching many thousands of the great 
general reading public.” 

Possibly the diminution of the attacks represents an indication of 
the change noted by Waggoner in the passage quoted above from 
the attitude in the 1920's and 1930’s when the dissolution of all 
value was considered in itself a value. There is still opposition, a 
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great deal of opposition, to the kind of dogmatic religion which 
Eliot professes, but there is a change in tone. It is no longer fash- 
ionable to scoff. 

When, in 1927, Eliot announced that he was a “classicist in 
literature, royalist in politics, and Anglo-Catholic in religion,” he 
indicated a complex of ideas so closely interwoven that it is only 
with difficulty that one can be separated from the others. And 
when, in the fall of 1929, the New York stock market crashed, 
bread lines formed, children ate from garbage cans, financiers cast 
themselves from hotel windows, and the whole structure of capital- 
istic society was called into question, critics were bound to turn 
their attention to the political and economic implications of Eliot’s 
poetry, even though it did not seem especially to invite that kind of 
criticism. For most Englishmen and Americans in the decade 
1930 to 1940 the question of how to organize society so that men 
could be assured of a decent living overshadowed all others. And 
so, before Eliot had written any book or widely read articles deal- 
ing explicitly with the problems of society, more than fifty articles 
about him had appeared which sought to follow out and make 
explicit the hints supplied in his poetry and his literary criticism 
on this paramount question. When Eliot finally published, in 1939, 
The Idea of a Christian Society, and, in 1948, Notes toward a 
Definition of Culture, comments naturally multiplied. 

It has been even more difficult for critics to understand Eliot’s 
views on the organization of society than it was for the critics of 
the 1920’s to understand his poetry and criticism, or for those of 
the 1930’s to understand his religion, for, although Eliot’s politics 
are intimately involved with both his literary theory and his re- 
ligious doctrines, they are very far from the thinking of most 
Americans and Englishmen. Still more important, men’s passions 
today are more deeply stirred by the words “democracy,” “total- 
itarianism,” and “liberalism” than they are by any other set of 
words. The suspension of emotion necessary to understand what 
Eliot is saying about the Christian state has proved impossible for 
most critics; his fundamental assumptions are for them either 
simply unintelligible, or unacceptable. 

During the 1930's, the days of the depression, the economic ques- 
tion was uppermost, and when the concept of democracy entered the 
discussion, the subject that was then discussed was that of greater 
economic equality. With the return of prosperity during and follow- 
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ing the Second World War, and the worsening of relations with 
Russia, the defence of the idea of democracy against the idea of 
totalitarianism, with consequent emphasis now on the political 
rather than on the economic aspects of the question, has superseded 
the interest in economics. 

The critics of the 1930's, then, attacked Eliot’s ideas from the 
standpoint of the economic left. One group of critics reproached him 
for sins of omission, for not actively entering the struggle for eco- 
nomic justice ; they said that his poetry did not call to action. An- 
other group fastened their attention upon his criticisms of present- 
day society, implicit in all his poetry. Since they took for granted 
that there was only one road leading out of the misery and degrada- 
tion around them, the road that led toward communism, they were 
hopeful that Eliot would become a Communist. One critic says 
solemnly that now that Eliot has read Marx, thus correcting his 
earlier fascism, only his religion stands in the way of his becoming 
a Communist! John Strachey interpreted The Waste Land as if it 
were a communistic poem, expressing the natural despair of an 
intelligent man living in a worn-out society. The communistic 
Prince Mirsky, on the other hand, says that The Waste Land re- 
veals Eliot as the latest and best of the bourgeois poets, whose 
theme, Death, is their only possible theme. Only communistic poets, 
he says, can write about life. Another critic calls Eliot an inverted 
Marxist, who employs tradition to stand for what Marxians call 
ideology, and implies that Eliot might without too much trouble 
convert his traditionalism into Marxian ideology, and so be saved. 

Other communists and liberals, struck by Eliot’s distrust of the 
individual and by his respect for an authority higher than that of 
the individual will, call him a Fascist. S. J. Wyndham, an English 
critic, says: “In developing backwards towards the Middle Ages 
as the source of his ideas—dogmatic, irrational, authoritarian—and 
having their material source in serfdom, Eliot is supplying in ad- 
vance the ideological needs of capitalism in the retrogressive move- 
ment [towards totalitarianism].” 

The stumbling block for almost all critics, except for a few who 
will be mentioned later, is that Eliot’s center of interest in political 
and economic discussion is not in communism, fascism, or democ- 
racy ; it is neither in the sharing of the masses in the wealth of the 
nation nor in the form of government, but in the attitude toward 
religion of all the classes in the community. To adopt, even 
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imaginatively, such a view is a more strenuous exercise of the 
intellect than that which Blackmur advocated for the proper read- 
ing of Ash Wednesday. We shall try to summarize Eliot’s views 
briefly, even though such summary unduly simplifies them. 

For Eliot the significant difference between societies is not that 
between democracies such as those of England, France, and the 
United States on the one hand, and totalitarian governments such 
as those of Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia on the other, but the 
difference between societies which possess only a “neutral” Chris- 
tianity and those which are truly Christian societies. The truly 
Christian society is not now in existence; the societies of western 
Europe and of the United States have “neutrally” Christian govern- 
ments; that is, they do not penalize men for being Christian, but 
they do little or nothing to help them reach the end of life in so- 
ciety, which is “virtue and well-being in the community” for all 
the people, and, for the few who are capable of it, the supernatural 
end, beatitude. To attain such an end he proposes, first, a Christian 
state in which the rulers would govern within a Christian frame- 
work ; secondly, a Christian community, which would comprise the 
mass of people in whom the Christian religion would be taken for 
granted, and which would exhibit itself in their religious observ- 
ances and in their behavior toward each other; and, finally, the 
Community of Christians, a group of the “consciously and thought- 
fully practicing Christians, especially those of intellectual and 
spiritual superiority.” Such a state would, he says, oppose the 
exploitation of natural resources and of labor, the misdirection of 
the financial machine in which the trader gets a richer reward than 
the primary producer, and the taking of usury. But he does not say 
much about these things. His primary interest is not so much in 
better housing, better food, and better clothing, or even better 
discipline, for the masses, who may still be a mob even if they 
have these things, as it is in their becoming better Christians. Their 
Christianity is to be communal before it is to be individual. Such 
a society would not be perfect, since no earthly society can be 
perfect, but it would have a respect for the religious life which 
it now lacks. 

The most penetrating and thorough criticism of this society is 
that of Harold Laski, in his Faith, Reason, and Civilization, pub- 
lished in 1944. He agrees with Eliot that the breakdown of morals 
leads to a glorification of power for its own sake that can result 
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in the rise of a Hitler, that the mass of men are degraded by the 
society in which men live, and that the moral quality of a society 
must be a function of the entire community and not the result of 
each man elaborating his own system of morality. He also agrees, 
or so he says, that the artist has no duty to propagate a creed, 
either of church or of party. But he then parts company with Eliot, 
radically, since their fundamental hypotheses differ. Although, 
unlike some Communists, Laski is interested in the moral welfare 
of the people, he makes their access to moral understanding de- 
pendent upon their economic welfare. For him, as for Waldo 
Frank, the “need for spiritual growth has become absolutely 
identified with the bare struggle for survival.” Laski and Frank 
took it for granted, as did most of the critics of the 1930's, that 
the material well-being which they desired would lead inevitably 
to moral growth. With spiritual growth they were not concerned. 
For Eliot, on the other hand, with his belief in the radical imperfec- 
tion of man’s nature, no society could ever reach perfection, not 
even a Christian society. Laski accuses Eliot of spiritual pride in 
his elevation of the Community of Christians, a spiritual ¢élite, 
which Laski takes to be the wealthiest and most privileged class 
of the community. Eliot has said, in The Idea of a Christian So- 
ciety, that his Community of Christians are not to be thought of 
as merely “the nicest, most intelligent and public-spirited of the 
upper-middle class,” but the suspicion persists, with Laski and 
others, that they are to be thought of in that way, and that they 
will use their influence to shut out the mass of men from the 
possibility of perfection. 

F. O. Matthiesen, whose book, The Achievement of T. S. Eliot, 
is still the best one-volume introduction to the study of Eliot, 
differs from Laski in being more friendly to Eliot’s point of view, 
but he agrees with Laski that one can accept the “radical imper- 
fection of man” and yet be a political radical as well, and that one 
can be aware that no human society can be perfect, and yet hold 
to the proposition that “all men are created equal.” In this ex- 
pression of faith, ultimately a faith in democracy, which Eliot 
criticizes as having become so vague that it is meaningless, Mat- 
thiesen is joined by less thoughtful critics. Some of them, like Max 
Lerner, truculently assert the excellence of American democracy in 
such general terms that it is evident that for them it is simply an 
unquestionable article of faith. 
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Only two critics, Lionel Trilling and Philip Dur, praise The 
Idea of a Christian Society with any warmth. Trilling, a liberal in 
politics, says, “it suggests elements which a rational and naturalistic 
philosophy, to be adequate, must encompass,” and Dur’s title, “A 
Church for All and a Job for Each,” suggests his point. Dur notices 
the likeness of Eliot’s plan for society to that of the Middle Ages, 
but finds in that fact a source of strength rather than of weakness. 


Eliot’s Notes toward a Definition of Culture, which appeared in 
1948, was received more favorably than his earlier book had been. 
Some of his critics were doubtless awed by his receiving the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in that year; but others had, since 1940, seen 
that Eliot’s ideas had something to recommend them, perhaps be- 
cause of the deepening of religious emotion that has been discussed 
earlier, or because of the cold chill that postwar disillusionment 
had once more cast over the democracies. 


Looking back over the thirty-five years of controversy pro- 
duced by Eliot’s poetry and prose, we observe that the dominant 
impression is the intensity of the conflict. It has been impossible to 
read Eliot passively ; his characteristics are so marked and positive, 
and have such a direct bearing on the problems and interests of 
our age, that they have forced readers and critics to take a positive 
stand. Hundreds of critics have helped Eliot bring into existence 
a new poetry and a new criticism, rooted in the past, yet suited to 
our time. The awareness of religion has been reawakened and 
intensified by his poetry and criticism, although most of the critics 
feel closer to the Eliot of the Waste Land than they do to the Eliot 
of Ash Wednesday and the Four Quartets. The humanistic contro- 
versy, forgotten now except when we turn over the magazines of 
twenty years ago, or remember long-ago arguments, was a lively 
if brief feature of the intellectual history of the early 1930's. Eliot’s 
criticisms of the state have not yet found a real public; when they 
appeared they seemed to have no relevance to the pressing economic 
problem of the depression days, and now we are engaged rather 
in a desperate defence of the status quo than in an exploration of 
ways to create a better state for the future. 


Eliot has not yet reached the end of his career. As he sits alone, 
engaged in the “intolerable wrestle with words and meanings,” we 
see him as one who moves onward into fresh seas of thought, 
quietly. When he speaks again, his words will summon scores of 
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other human beings, radiating from him as the still center, and 
moving around him as a wheel moves, into the future. And, be- 
cause he is both of our age and antagonistic toward it, his critics 
will help us, by what they write, to catch the troubled and shifting 
image of our time, and in some measure to understand it. 
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N SATURDAY morning, June 28, 1777, a throng of ap- 

proximately 40,000 Englishmen from all levels of society 
scrambled for vantage points around the public gallows at Tyburn 
Hill, London. A multitude of other spectators lined the streets 
along a specially charted route from Newgate Prison to Tyburn. 
All had assembled to get what sight they could of an unprecedented 
occurrence in the annals of English life—the hanging as a common 
criminal of an Anglican clergyman. The miserable Reverend Wil- 
liam Dodd, LL.D.—perhaps the most popular Anglican preacher 
of the eighteenth century—had been guilty of forging a bond of 
£4,200 on the Fifth Earl of Chesterfield, and he had been con- 
demned to pay the penalty prescribed by law. 

Many criminals of the century had filled the protagonist’s rdle 
in that somber drama known as Tyburn Fair. But not even the 
most flamboyant or most hated (including Jack Sheppard and 
Jonathan Wild) had played to so large an audience as Dr. William 
Dodd found on this day in 1777. Whereas the spectators usually 
gathered at a public hanging to show their resentment and con- 
tempt by jeering at the condemned felon and pelting him with 
assorted objects, most of Dodd’s audience had come in a spirit of 
genuine sorrow. Indeed, public sympathy ran so high that King 
George III had ordered a regiment of 2,000 soldiers to stand by 
in Hyde Park lest the mob attempt to thwart the verdict which 
had been handed down by some of the most distinguished legal 
peers of the realm. 

The events in the turbulent career of this popular idol com- 
prise one of the strangest of the narratives taken from eighteenth- 
century English life. The story of the “unfortunate Doctor Dodd” 
is worth telling in its own right for the unique insights which it 
provides into the England of his day. A sketch of the Dodd 
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biography is justified, moreover, as preparation for the second part 
of this paper, in which I shall examine a paradoxical series of 
events in the life of a far more famous literary man, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. ) 
Dodd is remembered now—if remembered at all—by scholars 
of his century as the man for whom Dr. Johnson expended re- 
markable efforts in the early months of 1777 in a fruitless attempt 
to save him from the gallows. Even by Johnson specialists, how- | 
ever, this chapter in the Great Moralist’s life is not thoroughly | | 
understood. They have taken most of their information about Dodd 
from Boswell, who was in Scotland at the time of the trial and | 
execution. Boswell’s reconstruction for his famous biography of 
Johnson’s part in the proceedings came from what a reticent John- 
son told him later and from what he was able to learn by examining 
some of Johnson’s papers. Boswell by no means gives all the in- 
formation needed to understand Johnson’s efforts in Dodd’s behalf. 
Boswell apparently did not know Dodd as well as it is possible for 
a modern researcher to know him. Writing to Dr. Johnson on 
June 9, 1777, nineteen days before Dodd was executed, Boswell 
clearly shows his unawareness of the true character of this man 
whom Johnson had tried to save: 
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If for ten righteous men the ALMIGHTY would have 
spared Sodom, shall not a thousand acts of goodness 
done by Dr. Dodd counterbalance one crime? Such an 
instance would do more to encourage goodness, than his 
execution would do to deter from vice. I am not afraid 
of any bad consequence to society, for who will per- 
severe for a long course of years in a distinguished dis- 
charge of religious duties with a view to commit a forgery 
with impunity ?' 


There is no evidence in Boswell’s writings that he ever came to 
alter this opinion of Dodd. When he wrote these lines, some of his 
contemporaries were denouncing Dodd as a consummate hypocrite. 
Of the two attitudes, Boswell’s viewpoint is considerably farther 
from the truth. 


‘George Birkbeck Hill, ed., The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., rev. by 
L. F. Powell (Oxford, 1934), III, 119. Unless otherwise specified, this is the 
edition cited throughout this paper. 
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The birth of William Dodd took place at Bourne, Lincolnshire, 
on May 29, 1729.2 His father, who was vicar of Bourne, and his 
mother seem to have been of lower middle-class stock; my search 
has revealed little concerning their family trees beyond this par- 
ticular. In his extensive published writings William was non- 
committal about the ancestry of his parents. One eighteenth-century 
author says that Dodd spoke of himself as being a descendant of 
Thomas Overbury (1581-1613), a minor poet, but I have been 
unable to prove a relationship.* The maiden name of Dodd’s mother 
was Dixon; parish records contain many Dodds and Dixons. 

One assumes that young William Dodd’s early training at the 
vicarage of Bourne was designed to produce eventually a sober 
and dedicated man of the cloth. Only a few details are discoverable 
about his early schooling. He attended Oakham Grammar School, 
in Rutland; his teacher was John Adcock, who served Oakham 
for twenty-nine years, from 1724 to 1753. Most of Adcock’s pupils 
went on to college and then made places for themselves in the 
professions—chiefly the ministry.* Dodd left Oakham School in 
1745 and entered as a sizar at Clare Hall, Cambridge University.® 
His status indicates that his father’s means were limited, for sizars 
performed such menial chores as waiting on tables to help pay for 
their tuition. 

Dodd completed the work towards the B.A. degree with dis- 
tinction; when he was graduated, early in 1750, his name stood 
fifteenth in the list of wranglers.® In direct violation of his father’s 
desires, Dodd hurried to London determined to make a living as 
an author rather than as a minister. His chief income during the 
first two years in London came from subscriptions for a transla- 
tion of Callimachus’ Hymns, which he was commissioned to do by 
the well-known publisher Edward Cave. The subscriptions sold 
in 1750 for one-half guinea each; when the translation appeared, 


? Alumni Cantabrigienses, comp. by John Venn and J. A. Venn (Cam- 
bridge, England, 1922), Pt. 1, II, 51. 

a the anonymous prefatory life to Dodd’s Thoughts in Prison (London, 
1777), p. v. 

‘William Page, ed., The Victoria History of the County of Rutland (Lon- 
don, 1936), I, 261 ff. 

5 Alumni Cantabrigienses, Pt. I, II, 51. 

*Robert Chambers, Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of English Literature, ed. 
David Patrick (London, 1938), II, 456. 
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it contained the names of 582 patrons. Dodd probably received a 
substantial sum for his efforts, but the young man had developed 
extravagant tastes. One of his contemporaries says that Dodd 
“... entered largely into the gaieties of the town, was a constant 
frequenter of all places of public diversion, and followed every 
species of amusement with the most dangerous avidity.”” 


With a precipitancy that was to become all too characteristic of 
his mature years, Dodd added to his financial problems by marry- 
ing, on April 8, 1751. His bride was a Mary Perkins.* Mary’s 
father was a servant in the household of Sir John Dolben, preben- 
dary of Durham Cathedral; Mary was residing at the time of her 
marriage in private lodgings in Frith Street, Soho.’ Unfortunately, 
these seem to be the only facts now available about the girl. One 
story which circulated in London may explain, however, why Mary 
was living apart from her parents. Writing twenty-two years after 
the marriage, an anonymous magazine columnist says that Mary 
was the discarded mistress of John Montagu, Fourth Earl of Sand- 
wich.’® Horace Walpole makes the same charge one year later." 
The Earl of Sandwich was a notorious wencher ; his intrigues were 
39 involved that the task of unravelling the details now seems hope- 
less.!* The truth about this allegation against Mary Perkins must 
go unsettled. 


Soon after the marriage Dodd's father heard, back in Bourne, 
that his son was involved in some kind of trouble; so he hastened 
to London. According to one eighteenth-century writer, Dodd had 
been imprisoned for debt.’* The father was able to persuade the 
son, for the time being, that he should give up his social and literary 
ambitions and devote his life to the church. Dodd was ordained a 
priest by the Bishop of Ely on October 18, 1751, and he went to 


* The prefatory life to Thoughts in Prison, p. 

* Harleian eg Publications, Register of St. G zeorge’s Chapel May-Fair, 
1740-1754, XV, 

° The Sas life to Thoughts in conan p. Vi. 

® Town and Country Magasine, V (1773), p. 682. 

"The Last Journals of Horace Walpole during the Reign of George III 
from 1771-1783, ed. A. Francis Steuart (New York, 1910), I, 285; II, 32. 

o The. most promising source of information would seem to be an anonymous 
tract entitled The Life, Adventures, Intrigues, and Amours of the Celebrated 
Jemmy Twitcher . . . (London, n. d.). It is said here that Sandwich had a 
total of fifteen mistresses during the course of his life. But only two are 
named, and there is no evidence that Mary Perkins was one of the other 
thirteen. 

* The prefatory life to Thoughts in Prison, p. v. 
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serve as assistant lecturer at West Ham, Essex.'* Thus began his 
long and profitable association with a group of very indulgent 
people. Within a year they were to elevate him to the lectureship, 
at an annual salary of £100; and they were to retain him for a 
long period when Dodd egregiously neglected the charge. Among 
the other sinecures which Dodd was able to hold at various times 
through the years until the forgery episode were the lectureship 
at St. Olave’s, Crutched Friars; the lectureship at St. James’, 
Garlickhithe ; the chaplainship under Dr. Samuel Squire, Bishop 
of St. David’s ; the position as one of the Chaplains in Ordinary to 
the King; and three different vicarages—Hockliffe, Berkshire ; 
Chalgrove, Bedfordshire ; and Winge, Buckinghamshire. 

It was as the regular Sunday morning preacher in a church 
which he built himself, however, that Dodd gained his greatest 
fame. Mary Dodd had the good fortune to win a lottery prize of 
£1,000 in 1766.'° With this money and an additional sum which 
he was able to borrow from one Ralph Ward, Dodd built a private 
chapel in Charlotte Street, Pimlico, near the royal palace.’* Dodd’s 
presence in the pulpit quickly established the new church as one 
of the most popular and most fashionable in the city. He was able 
to persuade no less a personage than Queen Charlotte to rent four 
pews for herself and her closest friends and some seats in the 
galleries for her attendants. A Scotch visitor to London in 1775 
tells of hearing Dodd preach in the Charlotte Street Chapel: 


Fair—Good Friday—went to hear Dr. Dodd, who is cryed 
up as the first preacher in London, at his own chappel— 
He reads better than he preaches—for in the pulpit he 
leans too much upon his notes—his eyes are seldom off 
them—yet he mises the action of an extempore delivery, 
which makes a jaring jumble.’ 


One disgruntled visitor to London from the province wrote a 
sarcastic note to Dodd’s assistant, the Reverend Weeden Butler, 
because he was unable to crowd his way into the Charlotte Street 
Chapel to hear Dodd preach.'* 


“ Alumni Contabrigienses, Pt. 1, I, 51. 

* Gentleman’s Magazine, LX (1790), p. 1066. 

*M. E. W., “St. Peters’ Chapel-of-Ease, Westminster,” Notes & Queries, 
Twelfth Series, VIII (1921), p. 441. 

“ Dr. Campbell’s Diary of a Visit to England in 1775, ed. James L. Clifford 
(Cambridge, England, 1947), p. 80. 

*Quoted in John Nichols, Illustrations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century (London, 1817-58), V, 799. 
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The story of Dodd’s rise to fame provides the opportunity to 
study briefly three of the most successful and interesting humanitar- 
ian enterprises in eighteenth-century London. Dodd’s part in 
furthering the success of one of these institutions—the Magdalen 
House for the Reception of Penitent Prostitutes—brought him 
greater notoriety than any other of his activities. For a number 
of years before mid-century, there had been qualms in British 
consciences prompted by the miserable plight of London’s many 
street-walkers. Dr. Johnson called attention, in a Rambler essay, 
dated 1751, to “. . . those forlorn creatures, the women of the 
town, whose misery here might satisfy the most rigorous censor ; 
and whose participation of our common nature might surely in- 
duce us to endeavor, at least, their preservation from eternal 
punishment.”’® 

The first steps for organizing the Magdalen Society were not 
taken, however, until 1758, when Robert Dingley and Jonas 
Hanway, the latter, one of the most tireless workers for hu- 
manitarian reform in the century, instituted a drive for funds. The 
first campaign procured £3,000; a building in Prescott Street was 
rented ; and the doors swung open to any prostitute who wished to 
undertake a program of physical and spiritual rehabilitation de- 
signed to return her eventually to an honorable place in society.” 
Within two years an additional sum of £10,000 had been donated 
by 500 individuals.** Dodd cast covetous eyes on the chaplainship 
at the Magdalen House—it carried an annual salary of £100— 
and he contrived to be named, in March, 1759, as spiritual counselor 
to the fallen women. His duties included delivering the Sunday 
afternoon sermon before the inmates and curious spectators who 
could find room in the public galleries. As one of a party which 
included several noblemen and their ladies, Horace Walpole de- 
scribes his visit to the Magdalen House in January, 1760: 


The chapel was dressed with orange and myrtle, and 
there wanted nothing but a little incense, to drive away 
the devil—or to invite him. Prayers then began, psalms, 
and a sermon ; the latter by a young clergyman, one Dodd ; 
who contributed to the Popish idea one had imbibed by 


In The Works of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. (New York, 1861), I, 169. 

*” Gentleman’s Magazine, XXXI (1761), p. 219. 

*t Anonymous, An Account of the Rise, Progress, and Present State of the 
Magdalen Hospital . . . (London, 1770), p. i. 
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haranging entirely in the French style, and very eloquently 
and touchingly. He apostrophized the lost sheep, who 
sobbed and cried from their souls—so did my Lady Hert- 
ford and Fanny Pelham, till I believe the City dames 
took them both for Jane Shores. The confessor then turned 
to the audience, and addressed himself to the Royal High- 
ness, whom he called, most illustrious Prince, beseeching 
his protection. In short, it was a very pleasing perform- 
ance, and I got the most illustrious to desire it might be 
printed.** 


Another Englishman, Samuel Curwen, describes a sermon which 
he heard Dodd preach at the Magdalen House as follows: 


A most eloquent, sensible, serious and pathetic discourse, 
enough to have warmed a heart not callous to the im- 
pressions of pity. I own my eyes flowed with tears of 
compassion.”* 


Some idea of the success of the Magdalen House can be gained 
by referring to published statistics which show that from the 
founding of the society in 1758 to Christmas, 1775, the institution 
admitted 1,637 women. Of this group, 943 (including many girls 
only fourteen years old) were ultimately returned to society as 
rehabilitated. There were ninety-six women living in the asylum 
at the end of 1775.** Five years earlier the foundation had moved 
into a new hospital building erected in St. George’s Fields. 

Dodd preached an anniversary sermon for the Magdalen So- 
ciety at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, on March 18, 1762, 
and his listeners contributed the astounding sum of £1,265 to the 
collection.*> The redoubtable Laurence Sterne has often been 
called by modern scholars the most eloquent and most popular of 
the eighteenth-century leaders for charitable foundations. But 
Sterne is reported to have achieved a collection of only £55 when 
he delivered a special sermon in behalf of the Foundling Hospital 
in May, 1761.** When Sterne preached on April 17, 1747, for two 

= Horace Walpole’s Correspondence with George Montagu, eds. W. S. 
Lewis and Ralph S. Brown (New Haven, 1941), I, 273-274. 

* Journals and Letters of the Late Samuel Curwen, ed. George Atkinson 
Ward (London, 1844), p. 55. 

* Anonymous, The Life and Writings of the Rev. William Dodd, LL.D. 
OS Toad” p wee pp. 11-12. 


* Wilbur ie The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne (New Haven, 
1925), I, 251. 
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charities—the Blue Coat School for Boys and the Grey Coat School 
for Girls—the collection amounted to slightly more than £64.*7 
In making a comparison between Dodd’s and Sterne’s prowess, one 
has, of course, to allow for the fact that the Magdalen Society, itself, 
had a popular appeal that was hard to match. However, Sterne did 
not receive nearly so many invitations as Dodd to preach charity 
sermons; the conclusion that Dodd had the greater reputation 
would seem justified. 

The second of the three foundations which Dodd supported 
enthusiastically was the Thatched House Society. As early as 1764, 
Dodd published a proposal for organizing a charity to rescue Eng- 
land’s many debtors who were victims of the law providing for 
imprisonment until someone paid their obligations.** Nothing came 
immediately of this effort, but Dodd did not give up hope. In 
February, 1772, he preached an eloquent sermon in his Charlotte 
Street Chapel, again urging that a society for the relief of debtors 
be organized.*® At the end of the sermon a special collection was 
taken. With their funds the newly appointed committeemen dis- 
charged the debts of thirty-four men, most of whom had large 
families.*° During the first five years that the Thatched House 
Society flourished, Dodd and his helpers collected £9,843 in dona- 
tions. The money was used to liberate 4,468 men, “who had 2,437 
wives and 7,102 children.’’*! ; 

A new charity—the Humane Society—was founded in London 
early in 1774 by Dr. William Hawes and Dr. Thomas Cogan, well- 
known surgeons. The charity offered a reward of one guinea to 
anyone who rescued a person in danger of death by drowning or 
suffocation and contrived to get the unconscious victim to quarters 
where the published list of directions for the resuscitation attempt 
could be employed. These instructions advised the use of artificial 
respiration; the introduction of tobacco smoke into the bowels; 
and rubbing the abdomen, chest, back, and arms with brandy, rum, 
or gin. If the patient showed sign of recovery, that sovereign cure 
—the opening of a vein to allow copious bleeding—was to be 


* Ibid., I, 82. 

* In the Christian’s Magazine, V (1764), pp. 85-88. 

“The sermon was published as The Prisoner Released: A Sermon on 
Matthew xxv. 36 (London, n. d.). 

* Tbid., p. vii. 

* Tbid. 
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applied as the fina! step.** Members of the Humane Society claimed 
that from May, 1774, to May, 1777, a total of 127 people had been 
snatched from the grave and were “living Monuments to the Use- 
fulness of this Undertaking.”** The exact details of Dodd’s efforts 
for the Humane Society are not known, but when he was facing 
trial for the forgery Dr. Hawes testified that “. . . popular prej- 
udices were removed by the sermons preached by Dr. Dodd, and 
the society’s interests greatly promoted by his public and private 
conversations. . . .”** 

Some of the known facts and some of the rumors about Dodd’s 
private life must be presented here if the reader is to appreciate 
fully the paradox behind Dr. Johnson’s efforts to save Dodd’s life. 
We shall eventually see how, even in an age that set unusually 
liberal standards of decorum and decency for its clergymen, Dodd 
could be known by some of his contemporaries as a disgrace to 
the cloth. 

It is possible to prove that Dodd’s income during his years in 
London averaged almost £800 annually (not including what he 
earned by his extensive published writings). This was a substantial 
sum by the monetary standards of his day. But reliable testimony 
shows that the Dodds relished living in an opulence which not 
even his success could afford. Dr. John Hoadley, Archbishop of 
Armagh, tells David Garrick of having attended a masquerade in 
1771 and having seen the “great Dr. Dodd there, in jewels of 
silver.”** The Fourth Earl of Chesterfield, whose godson Dodd 
served as private tutor for several years, writes in 1772 that “Dr. 
Dodd has set up a new chariot, too showish for a parson, and too 
expensive for a bankrupt, as I take the poor man now to be.’’** 
Dodd and his wife had moved into fashionable quarters, in 1769, 
in Southampton Row, where their annual rent was £140.** Philip 
Thicknesse, who was well acquainted with the Dodds, professes 
to know of their frequently “dining tete a tete, at one tavern, in 
the most voluptuous manner, and supping in the same style, on 


= The Life and Writings of the Rev. William Dodd, LL.D., pp. 29-31. 

* Ibid., p. 27. 

* Quoted in the Scots Magazine, XXIX (1777), p. 330. 

* The Private Correspondence of David Garrick with the Most Celebrated 
Persons of His Time, ed. James Boaden (London, 1831-32), I, 433. 

* Some Unpublished Letters of Lord Chesterfield, ed. Sidney L. Gulick, Jr. 
(Berkeley, California, 1937), p. 48. 
vi sae, ers of Lord Chesterfield, ed. Bonamy Dobrée (London, 1932), 

I, 2897. 
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the same day, at another !’’** John Nichols*® and Nathaniel Wrax- 
all*® provide accounts of two elaborate dinner parties at the Dodds’ 
house in Southampton Row. Dodd vacationed in France during the 
early summer of 1776, and he is said by a contemporary to have 
made an especially noteworthy appearance at the horse races on 
the Plains of Sablons, dressed “in all the foppery of the kingdom 
in which he then resided.’*' If another writer is correct in assert- 
ing that Dodd gambled and lost heavily on the races, we clearly 
have the chief explanation for the dire financial condition which 
led to attempted forgery.** 

At the height of his fame as a preacher, Dodd became known 
as a member of that unique breed of dandies, the Macaronis, who 
occupied an especially prominent and colorful place in the London 
scene during the late 1760’s and early 1770's. The first Macaronis 
were gentlemen who had made the Grand Tour and had acquired, 
among other foreign elegancies, a liking for an exotic Italian food. 
These fops set themselves up as authorities on belles-lettres, high 
fashion, and the sciences. One description of Macaroni dress runs 
as follows : 


They make indeed a most remarkable figure, with hats 
of an inch in brim that do not cover the head, with about 
two pounds of fictitious hair, formed into what is called a 
club, hanging down their shoulders as white as a barber’s 
sack ; their coat-sleeves are so tight they can with much 
difficulty get their arms through their cuffs, which are 
about an inch deep, and their shirt-sleeves, without plaits, 
are pulled over a piece of Trolly lace. Their legs are at 
times covered with all the colours of the rainbow; even 
flesh-coloured and green silk stockings are not excluded. 
The shoes are scarce slippers, and the buckles within an 
inch of the toe.** 


These words present a reasonably close description of the costume 
which Dodd wore when he was widely known as the “Macaroni 
Parson.” His accessories included an elaborate nosegay, a large 


% Memoirs and Anecdotes of Philip Thicknesse (London, 1788), I, 225-226. 

® Illustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Century, V, 773. 

“ Wraxall’s Historical and Posthumous Memoirs, ed. Henry B. Wheatley 
(London, 1884), IV, 249. 

“ The prefatory life to Thoughts in Prison, p. xi. 

“Town and Country Magasine, IX (1777), p. 375. 

* Quoted in George Paston, Social Caricature in the Eighteenth Century 
(London, 1905), p 
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and flashy diamond ring, and generous quantities of perfume and 
powder. 

Some of the stories which circulated about Dodd’s private life 
are not pleasant, but they must be briefly summarized here. It 
seems to have been first stated in a periodical, shortly after Dodd’s 
death, that he had conducted an illicit affair with Poll Kennedy, 
one of the most notorious of eighteenth-century courtesans.** The 
best evidence for linking Dodd’s name with Poll’s is given by Sir 
John Hawkins, biographer of Dr. Johnson. Hawkins is justifiably 
held in low repute by modern scholars for his carelessness in 
biographical research ; but the basic truth of the account which he 
gives—containing, as it does, some unquestionable facts—would 
seem hard to question: 


This person . . . dwelt with his wife in an obscure corner 
of Hounslow-heath, near a village called Worton, but 
kept, in a back lane near him, a girl who went by the 
name of Kennedy. His pretensions to learning, and espe- 
cially to classical erudition, were very great; and he had 
in his house a few young gentlemen, who, at very expen- 
sive rates, were committed to his care, as to an academy, 
for instruction. A brother of his wife’s rented some land 
of me, and of him I learned from time to time many par- 
ticulars respecting his character and manner of living, 
which latter, as he represented it, was ever such as his 
visible income would no way account for.*® 


That Dodd may have consorted with another prostitute, named 
Thompson, is indicated by an anonymous piece of ribald doggerel 
entitled An Elegiac Epistle, from Lucy Cooper in the Shades, to 
the Ravish’'d Pomona, Sally Harris (London, 1774). The man in 
question is identified only as “Parson D - - -”; the designation most 
often used by Dodd’s detractors is “Parson Dodd.”** 

Dodd is charged by a contemporary with pursuing an adulterous 
affair, late in his life, with a “Mrs. R - - - - - - - n,” wife of a wealthy 
and very busy merchant. We are told that Dodd visited her fre- 
quently and afforded her “all the consolation in his powers, in the 
absence of her husband.’*? The details provided for this alleged 


“Town and Country Magazine, 1X (1777), p. 375. 

“ The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. (London, 1787), p. 435. 
“Lines 114-115. 

“ Town and Country Magazine, V (1773), p. 682. 
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affair are vague, and there seems to be nothing that a modern 
investigator can do to discover the truth. 

It is necessary to change the setting to America to consider the 
last charge of this type. On August 16, 1865, a Mrs. Anna Maria 
Thornton died in Washington, D. C., at ninety years of age. She 
enters the story of Dodd’s life through this newspaper report: 


Mrs. Thornton was the daughter of the unfortunate Dr. 
Dodd of London, who was executed for forgery in the 
year 1777. Her mother, a very accomplished woman, 
emigrated to Philadelphia, under the name of Brodeau, 
soon after the death of her husband, bringing her daughter 
with her. . . 

It is not believed that she was aware of the fact that 
she was the daughter of Dr. Dodd, although her hus- 


band was, and mentioned it to his friend, the late Colonel 
Bomford.** 


If Anna Maria Thornton was indeed Dodd’s daughter, she was 
illegitimate. The year of her birth, 1775, points to the possibility 
that her mother was the mysterious “Mrs. R - -- - - - - n,” wife of 
the wealthy London merchant, who is mentioned by one writer. 
Anna Maria’s husband, William Thornton, was a physician and 
architect in Washington, and he served as first head of the United 
States Patent Office. The Library of Congress holds extensive 
manuscript material in the form of diaries and letters written by 
both Dr. Thornton and his wife, but these documents contain no 
information on the identity of Mrs. Thornton’s father. The Thorn- 
tons were recognized leaders in high Washington social circles. 
They were close personal friends of George and Martha Wash- 
ington and of James and Dolley Madison. Their position of respect- 
ability may account for my failure to find in the letters and memoirs 
of their acquaintances a mention of the charge made by the obituary 
notice. 

Only one, then, of the allegations of immoral conduct levelled 
against Dodd has anything like satisfactory proof. But we are 
justified in assuming, I believe, that where there was so much 
smoke there must have been at least a little fire. We shall see 
eventually that Dr. Johnson held a low opinion of Dodd’s integrity. 
A reviewer of Dodd’s poem Thoughts in Prison said shortly after 


“S Washington Daily National Intelligencer, LIII (August 18, 1865), p. 3. 
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the death of Dodd, “God only knows what really passed in the 
heart of a man (arrived at the gates of death) who is, universally, 
said to have spent his whole life in a continued exercise of the 
most consummate hypocrisy.”’*® 

In a discussion of the Macaroni Parson’s follies, an additional 
document may be admitted as having considerable pertinence and 
interest. Early in 1773 Dodd sat for the painting of his portrait 
by Thomas Gainsborough. A letter from Gainsborough to Dodd 
about this painting has survived. The famous artist thanks Dodd 
for the present of “a handsome dress” from Mary to Mrs. Gains- 
borough, and he adds, 


Be assured, dear sir, such politeness cannot be soon or 
easily forgotten; and if I was not afraid of taking from 
the partiality Mrs. Dodd has for your picture as it is 
now, and I thought it possible to make it ten times hand- 
somer, I would give it a few touches in the warmth of my 
gratitude, though the ladies say it is very handsome as 
it is; for I peep and listen through the door of the paint- 
ing Room on purpose to see how you touch them out of 
the Pulpit as well as in it. “Lord,” says one, “what a lively 
eye that gentleman has.”*° 


We turn now to a consideration of the first of Dodd’s two great 
mistakes. While the attempt to gain a church living by bribery 
was obviously not so serious an offense as the forgery, it made 
Dodd the target of some telling satire, and it resulted in the loss 
of several influential friends, notably George III. This episode 
begins with the translation of Bishop Charles Moss, in January, 
1774, to the See of Bath and Wells. Lord Chancellor Henry Apsley 
thus faced the necessity of filling the vacancy at St. George’s. The 
church had an unusually wealthy congregation, and it was the 
scene of many fashionable weddings, the fees of which could be 
counted on to swell the purse of the fortunate incumbent. 

Dodd entered—but only briefly—the contest for securing this 
benefice when Lady Apsley received an unsigned letter dated 
January 20, 1774, in which the writer said, 


I find the living of St. George’s, Hanover Square, is 
likely to fall to my Lord Chancellor’s disposal. I have a 


“ Monthly Review, XLVII (1777), p. 329. 
* Historical Manuscripts Commission, Ninth Report, p. 481. 
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friend, Madam, a worthy clergyman, in all respects 
qualified to fill that promotion, with no less credit to him- 
self than to his noble patron. If your Ladyship will obtain 
for my friend the presentation to that living, I will gladly 
make an immediate grateful return to your Ladyship, or 
any friend you shall appoint, of 3,000 guineas; or, if it 
would be more acceptable, will give an annuity of 500 /. 
per annum indisputably settled and secured, during the 
term of my friend’s life, which is a very good one of about 
forty, and himself a regular man of excellent constitu- 
tion.*? 


Lady Apsley promptly told her husband about the letter. On Jan- 
uary 28—eight days after the date of the bribery letter—Lord Hert- 
ford wrote to George III about an investigation which he had made 
into the affair. Hertford’s letter places the guilt squarely on Dodd’s 
shoulders and suggests that severe punishment is in order.*? The 
King ordered Dodd dismissed from his office as one of the royal 
chaplains. 

Dodd wrote two frantic letters to Lord Apsley imploring the 
favor of an interview—a favor that was not granted. The first letter 
protests his complete innocence; but the second says, “I have 
offended: I acknowledge my offence, I implore your Lordship’s 
mercy and pardon.’’** Dodd insisted to his friends, however, that 
he was innocent of any complicity ; he even went so far as to publish 
a letter protesting his freedom from guilt and promising a com- 
plete and satisfactory explanation—an explanation never given.™ 
If George III and Apsley were sure that Dodd was lying—their 
removing him from his position as royal chaplain would seem to 
prove their certainty—it is easy to see what piece of evidence they 
based their decision on. Apsley wrote to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
on January 26, saying that a Mr. Nelme, copyist for Lady Apsley, 
was the man who carried the bribery letter to her and that Nelme 
had “copied the letter he brought . . . from a draught given him 
by Dr. Dodd.’’** Nelme’s words prove, I believe, that whether or 


*H. M. C., Manuscripts of the Earl of Bathurst, pp. 14-15. 

= The Correspondence of King George the Third, ed. Sir John Fortescue 
(London, 1928), III, p. 54. 

1H. M. C., Bathurst, pp. 14-15. 

*T have not found this letter in the original source, but it was reprinted 
three years later, during the tumult over the forgery episode, in Town and 
Country Magasine, IX (1777), p. 374. 

*H. M. C., Manuscripts of the Earl of Dartmouth, I, 348. 
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not Dodd actually wrote the letter (the original is apparently lost), 
he was a party to the plot. 

Stung by shame over the bribery episode, Dodd sought temporary 
exile by joining, in Geneva, his old pupil, Philip Stanhope, now the 
Fifth Earl of Chesterfield. Of all the satire heaped upon Dodd's 
head, the most telling was provided by Samuel Foote in his play 
The Coseners. Dodd and his wife were scathingly ridiculed as 
“Doctor and Mrs. Simony.” Dodd nursed his grievance against 
Foote until he was languishing in Newgate Prison in 1777. Several 
lines of Thoughts in Prison are devoted to a bitter reply in which 
he calls Foote a “cow2rd mimic” who is “far too mean an object 
ev'n of scorn.” 

The details of the fatal step taken early in 1777 are unmis- 
takably clear. On February 3 Dodd approached a London broker 
named Lewis Robertson, explained his connections with Chester- 
field, and said that the earl wanted to borrow £4,200. Dodd in- 
formed Robertson that Chesterfield wished the negotiations to be 
conducted with the utmost secrecy and that he, as Chesterfield’s 
chaplain, was to be the agent. Robertson drew up the bond and 
took it to several persons before he could find two bankers, named 
Fletcher and Peach, who were willing to lend the money without 
actually witnessing the signing by Chesterfield. Robertson gave 
the bond to Dodd and received it trustingly the next day signed 
in the name of Chesterfield.** A published transcript of the 
document shows that Chesterfield (actually Dodd, of course) was 
to repay the loan at the annual rate of £700, in quarterly install- 
ments. The names of Dodd and Robertson appear on the bond as 
witnesses to Chesterfield’s signature.** 

Dodd almost succeeded—for a time, at least—in concealing his 
crime. He was promptly given bank notes worth £3,000 and cur- 
rency in the amount of £1,200, minus Robertson’s commission, as 
broker, of £100. The forgery was discovered quite by accident. At 
Dodd’s preliminary arraignment, Chief Justice William Mansfield 
testified that Fletcher had been dissatisfied with the draft of the 

* The complete passage devoted to a reply to Foote appears on pages 78 
and 79 of the 1777 edition of Thoughts in Prison. 

™ These details of the transaction come from the official record of the trial 
taken in shorthand by Joseph Gurney and published as The Whole Proceed- 
ings on the King’s Commission of the Peace ... Held at Justice Hall in the 
Old Bailey, on W ednesday the 19th of February 1777, and the following Days 


(London [1777]), passim. 
 Ibid., pp. 106-107. 
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bond because it contained several accidental, defacing smears and 
had gone to Chesterfield to arrange for a new, fair copy. Mans- 
field added that when Chesterfield saw the bond he declared it a 
forgery.*® 

Dodd was arrested on February 7, and his indictment took place 
on the following day. Charged with having committed a capital 
crime, he pleaded not guilty; but he meant by his plea, as he ex- 
plained at the trial, that he had had no intention of defrauding 
Chesterfield—that he had intended to repay the loan without any- 
one’s discovering his action. 

Dodd could hardly have been unaware of the existence of Statute 
2 Geo. II, c. 25, which made forgery (‘‘with intent to defraud”) 
and perjury capital offenses.°° This law had figured in a very 
famous trial less than a year before Dodd’s involvement. The twin 
brothers, Robert and Daniel Perreau, had been found guilty of 
forging bills of acceptance for many thousands of pounds and had 
been executed at Tyburn on January 17, 1776. To a modern, of 
course, the penalty prescribed by this statute seems inordinately 
severe; however, forgery was only one of many crimes which 


eighteenth-century England made punishable by death. Professor 
F. D. Mackinnon has pointed out that at the end of George III’s 
reign there were 160 capital offenses listed in the code, and that 
they included stealing from a dwelling-house to the value of forty 
shillings, stealing from a shop to the value of five shillings, and 
stealing anything privily from the person.* 


Dodd’s case was tried at the sessions in Old Bailey on February 
22. The jurymen, specially selected, included Sir Thomas Halifax, 
Lord Mayor of London; Sir Henry Gould, from His Majesty’s 
Court of Common Pleas; Edward Willes, of His Majesty’s Court 
of King’s Bench; and Sir Richard Perrin, from His Majesty’s 
Court of Exchequer. Dodd was represented by three barristers; 
James Mansfield, who had successfully prosecuted the Perreau 
brothers, represented the Crown. The trial lasted for about seven 
hours. The verdict of guilty was returned, but it recommended 


® Tbid., pp. 109-110. 

® The complete text of the law will be found in The Statutes at Large from 
the Second to the Ninth Year of King George II, ed. Danby Pickering 
(Cambridge, England, 1765), XVI, 69-70. 

““The Law and the Lawyers,” in Johnson’s England, ed. A. S. Turberville 
(London, 1933), II, 304. 
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mercy.®? Dodd was returned to prison, and he was to remain there 
for more than three months before being summoned, on May 26, to 
learn his fate. His days in Newgate were chiefly occupied by 
writing Thoughts in Prison, his apologia, which runs to 3,248 lines 
of blank verse. Published soon after his death, the poem was 
exceedingly popular for several years. The popularity can be at- 
tributed to the great public interest in his trial and execution, and 
to the unusual circumstances under which the poem was written, 
rather than to any intrinsic merit of the work. 

Many of Dodd’s days in Newgate were brightened by visits from 
his friends. John Wesley saw Dodd at least four times.®* On his 
second visit the Methodist leader found Dodd in “a desirable state 
of mind; calmly giving himself up to whatever God should de- 
termine concerning him.”** But the prisoner’s fortitude was doubt- 
less attributable largely to a belief that the extraordinary efforts 
undertaken by his friends would secure his pardon. We are chiefly 
interested here in the rdle played by Dr. Johnson, and the stage is 
now set for his entrance. 


II 


It is certain that Dodd and Dr. Johnson were virtually strangers 
when the Great Moralist answered the call to save the Macaroni 
Parson. The two men had met only once—sometime in 1750— 
after which meeting Dodd had written this interesting account : 


I spent yesterday afternoon with Johnson, the cele- 
brated author of The Rambler, who is of all others the 
oddest and most peculiar fellow I ever saw. He is six 
feet high, has a violent convulsion in his head, and his 
eyes are distorted. He speaks roughly and loud, listens 
to no man’s opinions, thoroughly pertinacious of his own. 
Good sense flows from him in all he utters, and he seems 
possessed of a prodigious fund of knowledge, which he 
is not at all reserved in communicating ; but in a manner 
so obstinate, ungenteel, and boorish, as renders it dis- 
agreeable and dissatisfactory. . . . He is a man of most 


“ Gurney, op. cit., passim. 

“The Journal of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M., ed. Nehemiah Curnock 
(London, 1938), VI, 138-139, 149, 157. 

“ Tbid., VI, 139. 
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universal and surprising genius, but in himself particular 
beyond expression.” 


Dodd is said to have arranged this meeting to ask for Dr. John- 
son’s opinion of some poems which he was planning to publish.” 
This explanation is probably the true one; when Dodd wrote to 
Johnson three days before the execution to thank him for his 
efforts, he said, 


Oh! Dr. Johnson, as I sought your Knowledge at an early 
Hour in Life, would to Heaven I had cultivated the Love 
and Acquaintance of so excellent a Man.** 


Dodd’s attempt to enlist Johnson’s aid was made through the 
help of Caroline Stanhope, Lady Harrington, a good friend of 
Dodd and his wife. We learn from Boswell that Lady Harrington 
wrote the first letter to Dr. Johnson imploring his assistance ; that 
the letter was carried to Johnson by his friend and neighbor in 
Bolt Court, Edmund Allen; and that Johnson, after striding 
agitatedly back and forth for a few minutes, said, “I will do what 
I can... .”** Johnson was apparently not intimately acquainted with 
Lady Harrington, if he knew her at all. Her name is not mentioned 
elsewhere by Boswell, and there is no other evidence of a friend- 
ship. Lady Harrington’s position as a member of the nobility could 
be counted on to earn Johnson’s respect. 

Once Johnson had given his consent, he plunged with exceptional 
vigor into the undertaking. Most of the letters which passed be- 
tween Dodd and Johnson and most of the special pleas which 
Johnson wrote have survived because Edmund Allen, the go- 
between, was careful either to preserve original documents or to 
make copies. Boswell borrowed these papers for use in writing the 
Life. They eventually became the property of A. Edward Newton,” 
and they have been edited by Professor R. W. Chapman.” 


© Quoted by John Wilson Croker in his edition of Boswell’s Life (Lon- 
don, 1831), IV, 139, n. 

® Anonymous, An Account of the Life, Death, and Writings of the Rev. 
Dr. Dodd (London, 1777), p. 11. 

* A facsimile of this letter appears in A. Edward Newton, The Amenities 
of Book-Collecting and Kindred Affections (Boston, 1918), opposite p. 312. 

Life, III, 141. 

® For Newton’s discussion of them, see The Amenities of Book-Collecting 
and Kindred Affections, pp. 307-309. 
” Papers Written by Dr. Johnson and Dr. Dodd in 1777 (Oxford, 1926). 
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Dr. Johnson did not visit Dodd in Newgate Prison, for, as 
Boswell reports, Johnson felt that “it would have done him more 
harm, than good to Dodd, whe once expressed a desire to see him, 
but not earnestly.”"* From early May until the execution of Dodd 
on June 28, at least sixteen letters were exchanged—four written 
by Johnson and twelve by Dodd. Dr. Johnson apparently hoped at 
first to keep his interest in the case a secret. The letters of both 
men are addressed to Allen, instead of to the real recipient. John- 
son did not sign one of his letters until June 17. By this date he 
had taken so definite a stand for Dodd that secrecy was no longer 
possible. Johnson was clearly unwil'ing to have his step-daughter, 
Lucy Porter, learn of his efforts; for he says to Mrs. Thrale in a 
letter dated more than a month after the execution, “I have not let 
her know my transactions with Dr. Dodd.”** Dr. Johnson desired 
secrecy, I believe, because he knew well Dodd’s reputation and 
hoped to avoid having his own name linked publicly with that of 
a man whom many were at this time denouncing as a hypocrite. 
Why Johnson decided to do what he could is a question that we 
shall eventually answer. 

One of Johnson’s most important contributions to the Dodd 
cause was the writing of a special petition to George III. Written 
in the third person—but, supposedly, by Dodd—this plea admits 
that the prisoner’s conduct has not always been blameless. The 
assertion is made, however, that his religious and charitable en- 
deavors have been extensive and should justify a royal pardon. 
The plea closes thus: 


That debased as he is by ignominy, and distressed as he 
is by poverty, scorned by the world and detested by him- 
self, deprived of all external comforts, and afflicted by 
consciousness of guilt, he can derive no hope from longer 
life, but that of repairing the injury done to Mankind, 
by exhibiting an example of shame and submission, and 
of expiating his sins by prayer and penitence.” 


Johnson also wrote a letter to Lord Chancellor Apsley—again, as 
though the letter were by Dodd—on June 8. This one runs in 


™ Life, III, 145. 

™ Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., ed. George Birkbeck Hill (New York, 
1892), II, 17. This is the edition cited throughout this paper. 

* Papers Written by Dr. Johnson and Dr. Dodd in 1777, pp. 2-3. 
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much the same vein as that to the King.** Besides these two, John- 
son wrote a letter, signed by Dodd, to Lord Chief Justice Mans- 
field ; one, signed by Mary Dodd, to Queen Charlotte ; and a second 
one to the King, signed by Dodd, written six days before Dodd's 
death. A quotation from this last document shows that Johnson 
was aware of many of Dodd’s transgressions : 


My Life, Sir, has not been useless to mankind. I have 
benefitted many ; but my Offences against God are num- 
berless, and I have little Time for Repentance. Preserve 
me, Sir, by your Prerogative of Mercy from the Necessity 
of appearing unprepared at the Tribunal before which 
Kings and Subjects must stand at last together. 


Dr. Johnson also played the major part in drawing up a special 
petition to the King signed by the members of the Common Council 
of the City of London when a meeting was called on June 6. The 
councilors accepted, with a few minor changes, the draft as pre- 
pared by Johnson.”* It emphasizes the familiar theme that Dodd's 
life has been chiefly devoted to performing good works, and it con- 
cludes as follows: 


Your Petitioners . . . considering his case, as in some 
circumstances unprecedented and peculiar, and encouraged 
by your Majesty’s known clemency, most humbly recom- 
mend the said William Dodd to your Majesty’s most 
gracious consideration, in hopes that he will be found 
not altogether unworthy to stand an example of Royal 
Mercy.” 


Besides the aforementioned documents, Dr. Johnson also wrote 
The Convict’s Address to His Unhappy Brethren and the unpub- 
lished “Last Solemn Declaration.” Johnson marked for Boswell 
the changes which Dodd made in The Convict’s Address, and Bos- 
well says that they were not extensive."* Dodd delivered this speech 
in Newgate Chapel before all the other prisoners on Friday, June 6; 
and it was immediately published, with Johnson’s consent, as of 


* Tbid., p. 6. 

® Tbid., p. 19. 

For the changes which were made, see Boswell, Life, III, 143, n. 
* Quoted, ibid., III, 143. 

8 Tbid., III, 142. 
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Dodd’s own writing. The Convict’s Address begins with a re- 
telling of the story of Paul and Silas from Acts XVI. The sermon 
emphasizes Dodd’s (and, presumably, Johnson’s) belief that salva- 
tion is attainable by even the most hardened sinner on the basis of 
faith, submission to the will of God, and repentance.*® The “Last 
Solemn Declaration”—which professes an abject contrition and a 
desire to forgive all his enemies—was left with the prison chaplain 
when Dodd went to the place of execution.*” 


Dr. Johnson's interest in Dodd’s case has, obviously, its para- 
doxical aspects. It would be difficult to find men of more sharply 
contrasted personalities. Dodd’s vanity and worldliness could not 
have been sanctioned by Johnson’s stern code. Dodd was a hypocrite 
(as can readily be seen if one takes the trouble to read his pub- 
lished works and to weigh the sentiments expressed therein against 
his known deeds). 


We do not have to search far to find Johnson’s primary reason 
for trying to help Dodd. The following report of a meeting which 
took place after the execution is provided by the Reverend Hastings 
Robinson : 


Miss Seward, her father . . . the Rev. R. G. Robinson, 
of Lichfield, and Dr. Johnson were passing the day at .. . 
Lichfield. . .. The conversation turned upon Dr. Dodd... . 
It proceeded as follows. MISS SEWARD. “I think, Dr. 
Johnson, you applied to see Mr. Jenkinson in his behalf.” 
JOHNSON. “Why, yes, Madam; I knew it was a man 
having no interest, writing to a man who had no interest ; 
but I thought with myself, when Dr. Dodd comes to the 
place of execution, he may say, ‘Had Dr. Johnson written 
in my behalf, I had not been here,’ and (with great 
emphasis) I could not bear the thought!” MISS SE- 
WARD. “But, Dr. Johnson, would you have pardoned 
Dr. Dodd?” JOHNSON. “Madam, had I been placed 
at the head of the legislature, I should certainly have 
signed his death-warrant ; though no law, either human 
or divine, forbids our deprecating punishment, either 
from ourselves or others.’’* 


* The Convict’s Address to His Unhappy Brethren (London, 1777), pp. 
9-14. 


It has been published in Papers Written by Dr. Johnson and Dr. Dodd 
in J777, Pp. 23-25. 
tL “ Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed. George Birkbeck Hill (New York, 1897), 
417-418. 
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There is no basic disagreement between Dr. Johnson’s attitude ex- 
pressed here and that implied by a remark made to Boswell in 


1783: 


I was very willing to have him pardoned, that is, to have 
the sentence changed to transportation: but, when he was 
once hanged, I did not wish he should be made a saint.** 


One additional factor motivated Johnson's intervention in the 
Dodd case. When Johnson told Boswell that he would have been 
willing to have the sentence changed to transportation, his feeling 
was doubtless prompted by a reluctance to see one who had been 
an Anglican clergyman suffer the supreme ignominy of a public 
execution. This conclusion is justified despite his telling Miss 
Seward that if he had been “at the head of the legislature” he 
would have signed Dodd’s death warrant. I believe that Johnson 
said something on this occasion which he did not mean. In a letter 
of May 19, 1777, to Dr. John Taylor, Johnson says, “It is a thing 
almost without example for a Clergyman of his rank to stand at 
the bar for a capital breach of morality.” He adds, “I am afraid 
he will suffer.”** I would cite as further proof of my contention 
Johnson’s words in the second letter written for Dodd to George 
III: 


I confess the Crime, and own the Enormity of its 
Consequences, and the Danger of its Example. Nor have 
I the Confidence to petition for Impunity, but humbly 
hope the Public Security may be establish’d without the 
Spectacle of a Clergyman dragged through the Streets 
to a Death of Infamy amidst the Derision of the Profligate 
and Profane; and that Justice may be satisfied with 
irrevocable Exile, perpetual Disgrace, and hopeless 
Penury.** 


The same sentiment is voiced in a letter which Johnson wrote, and 
signed in his own name, to Charles Jenkinson, Baron Hawkesbury 
—a man supposed to possess great secret influence at court.*® 

As I have noted earlier, Dr. Johnson may also have been won 


“= Life, IV, 207-208. 

% Letters, Il, 11. 

“ Papers Written by Dr. Johnson and Dr. Dodd in 1777, p. 19. 
* Quoted in Life, III, 145-146. 
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to Dodd’s cause by the fact that the original petitioner was a titled 
lady. He writes to the Countess of Harrington on June 25—by this 
time the battle was all but lost—in the most respectful and 
sympathetic language. He praises her spirit of compassion; he as- 
sures her that he has cheerfully done all that he could; and he 
urges her to make one final effort by appearing in person before 
the King.** I do not know whether or not Lady Harrington made 
this call on George III during the last two days of Dodd’s life. 

Dodd had other champions than Dr. Johnson. The twelve peers 
who served as Dodd’s jury drafted and signed a special petition 
addressed to the King.** Another attempt—the preparation of a 
plea signed by 23,000 people—surpassed anything of the kind that 
England had ever seen. This document was carried from door to 
door through several parishes of Westminster. When the last 
signature had been affixed, we are told, the parchment reached a 
length of twenty-nine yards, and the porter who bore it staggered 
under the load.** Horace Walpole says that the Methodists who 
lived in Westminster sponsored the petition and that the Earl of 
Percy, member of Parliament for Westminster, presented it to 
George III.*° 

The King’s refusal to heed the request of Dodd’s petitioners is 
satisfactorily explained by his contemporaries. Nathaniel Wraxall 
provides this version of George III’s signing the death warrant : 


He felt the strongest impulse to save Dodd not only on 
account of the numerous and powerful applications made 
in his favour, but as a clergyman who had been one of his 
own chaplains. The Earl of Mansfield, however, prevented 
so pernicious an act of grace. I have heard Lord Sack- 
ville recount the circumstances that took place in the coun- 
cil held on the occasion, at which the King assisted. To 
the firmness of the Lord Chief-Justice, Dodd’s execution 
was due, for no sooner had he pronounced his decided 
opinion that no mercy ought to be expended, than the 
King, taking up the pen, signed the death warrant.*° 


* Papers Written by Dr. Johnson and Dr. Dodd in 1777, pp. 28-29. 

* This petition appears in the Scots Magazine, XXX1X (1777), pp. 385-386. 

* Johann Wilhelm von Archenholz, A Picture of England (London, 1789), 
II, 89. 

” The Last Journals, II, 36. 

” Wraxall’s Historical and Posthumous Memoirs, IV, 249. 
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Wraxall’s account is authenticated by the research of a nineteenth- 
century scholar—John Campbell—who adds that when George III 
asked Mansfield whether or not Dodd should be pardoned because 
he was a clergyman, the chief justice replied, “If Dr. Dodd does 
not suffer the sentence of law, the Perreaus have been murdered.” 
The King refused to pardon William Ryland, an engraver, when he 
was tried and convicted under the same statute in 1783. Ryland 
had been a personal friend of George III. 


III 


The accounts of Dodd’s execution, on June 28, 1777, are un- 
usually lengthy and detailed. They agree in all important partic- 
ulars, and they provide for the modern an exceptionally clear 
picture of Tyburn Fair.°* To accommodate the vast numbers of 
curious spectators who would want one last glimpse of the famous 
divine, officials had planned a circuitous route from Newgate 
through Pall Mall to the gallows. Dodd was granted the special 
privilege of riding in a closed carriage, but his pale face could be 
seen through the windows. Besides the prison chaplain, the sheriff, 
the city marshals, and the executioner, the group of principals in- 
cluded one Joseph Harris, a common highwayman, who was also 
to be launched into eternity (to borrow a favorite eighteenth-cen- 
tury euphemism). As was customary, Harris rode his own coffin, 
which had been placed on an open cart. When the procession 
stopped at St. Sepulchre’s Church for the tolling of the bell, Harris 
fainted, and the executioner sent for a bucket of water so that the 
highwayman could be revived. 

Dodd and Harris finally reached the gallows—almost three hours 
after they had left Newgate. The execution of Harris was to come 
first; and after he had knelt on the ground to pray with Dodd, 
the robber climbed back on the wagon to have the noose placed 
around his neck. Harris’ grey-haired father, who stood with stream- 
ing eyes beside the wagon, fainted just before the cart was driven 
from beneath his son’s feet. 


" The Lives of the Chief Justices of England (Philadelphia, 1853), II, 339. 

“For some of the more interesting narratives, see the following: George 
Selwyn and His Contemporaries, ed. John Heneage Jesse (London, 1882), 
III, 197-199; the Universal Magasine of Knowledge and Pleasure, LX (1777), 
p. 333; the Gentleman's Magazine, XLVII (1777), p. 293; and the London 
Chronicle, XXI (June 26 to June 28, 1777), pp. 615-616. 
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When Dodd’s last moments had finally arrived, he prayed with 
the Newgate Chaplain for a length of time estimated by one ob- 
server as forty minutes.** After the prayer Dodd was seen to hand 
the executioner a sum of money and to whisper brietly with him. The 
condemned man customarily paid the hangman to pull on his legs as 
soon as the cart had been driven away, thus producing a reasonably 
quick death. But Dodd was prompted by a different motive, for 
several friends had made elaborate plans for an attempt at resuscita- 
tion—an attempt that needed the hangman’s codperation. The Earl 
of Carlisle, who watched the execution, writes to George Selwyn: 


What you read in the newspapers is true, that Dodd 
would not suffer his legs to be pulled, for every attempt 
was intended to restore him to life; but alas !** 


The following account of Dodd’s dying is an exceptionally vivid 
piece of reporting : 


At last arrived the moment of death. The driving away 
of the cart was accompanied with a noise which best ex- 
plained the feelings of the spectators for the sufferer. Did 
you never observe, at the sight or relation of any thing 
shocking, that you closed your teeth hard, and drew in 
your breath hard through them, so as to make a sort of 
hissing sound? This was done so universally at the fatal 
moment, that I am persuaded the noise might have been 
heard at a considerable distance. For my own part, I de- 
tected myself, in a certain manner, accompanying his 
body with the motion of my own; as you have seen people 
writhing and twisting and biassing themselves, after a 
bowl which they have just delivered.®* 


Whatever chance the resuscitation attempt may have had to 
start with, the odds against success were greatly increased— 
ironically enough—by the behavior of the spectators, many of 
whom had wished to see Dodd’s life spared. We are told that 
Dodd’s body “hung an hour, and it was full forty minutes before 
he was put into the hearse.’’** The description of one strange inci- 


“ Universal Magazine of Knowledge and Pleasure, loc. cit. 
“George Selwyn and His Contemporaries, III, 199 

© Herbert Croft, Love and Madness (London, 1786), pp. 118-119. 
* Gentleman’s Magazine, XLVII (1777), p. 346. 
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dent supports this statement and furnishes information on an 
eighteenth-century old wives’ tale: 


After he had hung about Ten Minutes, a very decent 
dressed young Woman went up to the Gallows in order 
to have a Wen on her Face stroked by the Doctor’s Hand, 
it being a received Opinion among the Vulgar, that it is 
a certain Cure for such Disorder; the Steps were there- 
fore placed, for her to ascend, and the Executioner, having 
untied the Doctor’s Hands, stroked the Part affected sev- 
eral times therewith.” 


The hearse containing Dodd's body was finally able to force its 
way through the milling thousands and proceed to the house of an 
undertaker named Davies, who lived in Goodge Street, Tottenham 
Court Road. There two of England’s most capable surgeons—Dr. 
John Hunter and Dr. Percival Pott—tried their skill at bringing 
people back from the grave.** They doubtless used essentially the 
same technique described by Hunter for such an emergency a short 
time earlier in one of the periodicals.*° The particulars of this 
method were similar to those of the Humane Society. Rumors 
circulated for several years that Dodd had actually been revived 
and was living in exile. But irrefutable proof that Hunter and 
Pott failed is provided by parish records. On Monday, June 39, 
Dodd's body was taken by friends to Cowley, Buckinghamshire— 
where Dodd’s brother, Richard, held the vicarage—and interred 
in the churchyard.’ Mary Dodd lived in extreme poverty and 
shame for about seven more years. She died at Ilford, Essex, on 
July 14, 1784; she was buried there instead of beside her husband 
at Cowley.’ 

The reaction of Dodd’s contemporaries towards him in his 
extremity varied from great sympathy to utter contempt. We have 
examined sufficient evidence of the former attitude. From the many 
examples that might be cited of the latter, I should like to present 


” St. James's Chronicle, XVII (June 26 to June 28, 1777), p. 3. 

“Anonymous, An Account of the Life and Writings of William Dodd 
(London, 1777), p. 91, n. 

” Gentleman's Magazine, XLVII (1777), p. 180. 

' Six North County Diaries, Publications of the Surtees Society, CXVIII 
(1910), p. 233, n. 

™ Harl. Soc. Pubs., Musgrave’s Obituary, XLV, 192. 
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three. Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson Montagu, a leader of the Blue 
Stockings, made these remarks : 


It is difficult to say whether Dod [sic] hanged or un- 
hanged will disgrace the clergy most, but I rather think, 
as the punishment cannot further extend the knowledge 
of the crime, that cutting off this rotten branch will leave 
the body more entire. As to the Man himself, worthless as 
he is, one pitties him. He seems so little abie to endure 
the chastisement his crimes have merited, that he is truly 
not worth hanging, a phrase I had always thought before 
too severe to be applied to any man.'® 


Horace Walpole pronounced his final verdict on Dodd by saying 
that he could not “bear a militant arch inquisitor, or an impostor 
in a tabernacle.”'** About one year after the execution, when Bos- 
weil and Dr. Johnson were discussing a passage from Dodd’s 
Thoughts in Prison, Johnson said scornfully, “A man who has 
been canting all his life, may cant to the last.”’°* There were many 
of Dodd’s countrymen who considered the Macaroni Parson a 
hypocrite and a canter. Their verdict is supported by the selection 
of biographical facts that has been presented here. 


Mrs. Montagu, “Queen of the Blues,’ Her Letters and Friendships from 
1762 to 1800, ed. Reginald Blunt (London, 1923), II, 26. 

The Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Peter Cunningham (London, 1857- 
59), VI, 452. 

™ Life, III, 270. 











